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The Question of a Mission to the Jews 


American theologians and church leaders were asked by 
F. Ernest Johnson, former executive director of the 
National Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, what 
they considered to be the proper “Christian attitude 
toward the Jews as a people.” The results are reported 
in the Ecumenical Review, Geneva, Switzerland, April, 
1955. Lutheran and the American Eastern Orthodox 
Churches find the normative principle in Romans 9-11. 
But this seems not to be the attitude of the “majority of 
those American Protestants” who “express an opinion on 
the subject.” 

Dr. Johnson doubts, however, whether “most of our 
church leaders, clerical and lay,” have taken the question 
very seriously. Cultural pluralism, which is “almost an 
article of faith,” has deeply affected our attitudes. 

Dr. Johnson quotes several “eminent theologians” who 
do not feel that St. Paul’s words in Romans should lead 
present-day Christians to place the conversion of the Jews 
in a different category from that of Gentiles. Anti- 
Semitism in this country is “primarily a cultural phe- 
nomenon.” A Christian leader in interfaith activities 
commented that a Christian evangelist cannot know 
whether a given individual is, or is not, a Jew in St. Paul's 
meaning of the term. A “conspicuous leader in the 
ecumenical movement” thought that the Christian ap- 
proach to the Jew is more difficult than to most other 
people. But this does not put the Jew “in a_ special 
theological category.” 

But the question is not merely one of doctrinal formu- 
lation. There is a different concept of evangelism and of 
the Christian life. Many people feel that the Judeo- 
Christian heritage means that Jews are “close partners” 
of Christians. To those “who take St. Paul with literal 
seriousness and contemporary relevance” this has “serious 
implications.” An “eminent Lutheran” feels that in that 
case “Judaism sometimes seems to blend into Christianity 
at the cost of belief in the essentiality of Jesus Christ.” 
As a result “more often than not,” Jewish missions are 
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not “being incorporated like every other phase of evangel- 
ism in the central work of the Church.” 

Dr. Johnson comments in conclusion that ‘many ques- 
tions arise” among “thoughtful Protestants” concerning 
“the extent to which Christianity should be considered 
as furnishing a theological norm for the Jewish people.” 


The Church in Industrial Areas 


The Joint Commission to Survey Missionary Problems 
in Industrial Areas made a forthright report on that sub- 
ject to the Triennial Convention of the Pretestant Epis- 
copal Church, which met at Honolulu, September 4-15. 
It is estimated that 20,000,000 people live in “industrial 
areas.” 

“American industrial production is in a process of 
constant change. . ” These changes, “in turn, create 
missionary problems for the church. The church must 
minister to people in newly developed industrial areas 
and continue its ministry to those left in the depleted areas. 
At the same time, it must have a sound working knowledge 
of industrial America, so that it can minister intelligently 
to its people.” 

The different population shifts have “left the Episcopal 
Church isolated. . . . Today, therefore, a small group of 
loyal people carry the Church’s burden in these areas. 
They have a tendency to continue programs which are 
unattractive to newcomers. . . . 

“Such a parish or mission tends to become narrowly 
exclusive. ... In a kind of self-defense, such a church 
resents the intrusion of ‘outsiders,’ and often resists 
programs which are aimed toward attracting the newer 
population.” Many Episcopal parishes in industrial 
areas, however, have made the “necessary adjustments in 
program.” 

The high degree of mobility of the population is one 
great problem, the report points out. In 1951-52, 30.5 
per cent of the people in urban areas of 25,000 to 50,000 
people changed their residence. “The older and more 
leisurely technique of parish programs cannot keep pace 
with the moving habits of American people. This is most 
tragically true in industrial areas.” 

In such communities “people’s eating, sleeping, and 
living habits are largely conditioned by their working 
time.” The fact that about a fourth of the industrial 
working force are women makes for obvious complica- 
tions in family life and causes readjustments in the 
family’s living habits. It also means that many of the 
working women cannot participate in the usual kind of 
organizations found within the parish structure. 
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The Manual Worker in the Church 


While there are “‘no statistics readily available” it seems 
clear that “the proportion of communicants who are 
manual workers falls far below the proportion of manual 
workers in our national population.” The report cites data 
compiled by the Methodist Church. The following figures 
indicate the proportion of manual workers to the general 
population in 1950 and to church membership in that 
denomination. In Northeastern cities of 500,000 or more, 
58.6 per cent of the total were wage earners but only 37.4 
per cent of church membership; in South Central cities of 
more than 10,000, 43.8 per cent of population to 23.8 per 
cent of membership; in Western cities of more than 
500,000, 48.1 per cent of population to 38.4 per cent of 
membership. Yet “these manual workers need the Gospel 
as much as anyone else. And, what is more, the church 
needs them.” 

Workers may be found in vestries but “rarely in dioc- 
esan conventions and almost never in the General Conven- 
tion,” though “some dioceses” have “‘‘quite pronounced” 
worker leadership. This problem must be faced. 

In Detroit, where there is a high degree of labor organ- 
ization, in 1952 more people belonged to churches and 
church organizations than to unions. “For only 15 per 
cent of the population, the labor union was the only non- 
church organization in which they had membership.” 
“Nationally-known labor leaders” assured the Commis- 
sion that “in the course of a year, more people in an 
industrial area attend church than attend union meetings.” 
“The church needs to build more bridges between itself 
and the labor unions. We feel that, toward this end, the 
greatest need is for an inspired pastoral outreach by our 
parishes and missions in industrial areas.” Specialized 
leadership is needed. “A passive church will not win the 
militant worker.” Both labor and the church are con- 
cerned to better our communities. 


Other Problems 


Of relations with management the report comments: 
“ _.. both saints and sinners are to be found among men 
who punch time-clocks and among men who do not. The 
church fights for the conversion of everyone, worker and 
manager alike, neither praising nor condemning any man 
on the basis of his membership in either group.” 

“Massive and impressive” church buildings are not 
needed in industrial areas; “reverent, functional, and 
manageable” ones are. “If people can be given the kind 
of militant faith that makes the church meaningful to 
them, then they will support the church.” 

Church research is badly needed. The Episcopal Church 
is spending 200 times more for buildings than for research. 
Industry apparently pays much more attention to research. 

“Both the church and industry face an almost totally 
new civilization, This newness means new problems to be 
solved, and new insights and opinions must be gained if 
they are to be solved.” 


Roman Catholics on Protestant Unity 


The Pilot, organ of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Boston, May 7, commented editorially on a speech on 
church unity by President Pusey of Harvard. The Pilot 
noted the “very high ideal which Dr. Pusey, and with him 
many Protestants, have placed before themselves and their 
contemporaries. It is not strange that even as a vision for 
the future it does not receive the full endorsement of all 
Protestants. .. . At the same time it must be acknowledged 


that in its most general terms at least it seems to represent 
the new breeze that is blowing gently through the times in 
which we live. 


“Surely it is easy for Catholics to be sympathetic to 
these yearnings for unity... . It is true of course that we 
cannot see in the immediate, or perhaps in the foreseeable, 
future the likelihood of a full Christian reunion. ... With 
every step which effectively moves to restore a scattered 
Christendom, however, go also our prayers to the end that 
finally there will be, as the Master intended, but ‘one fold 
and one shepherd.’” 


Istina (Boulogne-sur-Seine, France), a French Roman 
Catholic quarterly on church unity, devoted the greater 
part of two of its 1954 issues to the Evanston Assembly of 
the World Council. Both of them appeared very late, some 
months after the Assembly. In the second one (July- 
September, 1954) Rev. C.-J. Dumont discussed some theo- 
logical aspects of church unity. He noted that the division 
over the nature of the Christian Hope also exists within 
the Roman Catholic Church though the differences are less 
deeply rooted. “The temptation to see in Christianity a 
power capable of assuring eventually a sort of Golden Age 
of humanity .. . is perhaps not always consciously realized 
as a temptation by some people; while those who hold to 
a pure eschatology are not sufficiently on guard against 
the temptation . . . to pay far too little attention to the 
temporal concerns of salvation on the social level. We 
should not then smile too quickly at the difficulties met by 
our non-Catholic brothers in a field where we ourselves 
have so much difficulty to surmount similar problems.”’ 

Fr, Dumont refers to the stress laid at Evanston on the 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the Christian, “the pro- 
found reality of the transformation of the man under the 
influence of the grace which makes him a new creature.” 
“It is perhaps not out of place to see in the welcome given 
to this at Evanston the sign of a turning toward an ele- 
ment of the mystery of grace which the Catholic Church 
has never ceased to defend... .” 

Roman Catholic doctrine on the conditions for the unity 
desired by God is “clear and precise.” But there is need 
for study of “the mystery of the Church and particularly 
of the mystery of its unity. ... There is still much to be 
said about the relation between [the Roman] Church and 
each of the communions separated from it... . There are 
authentic means of grace in the communions separated 
from the Roman communion: this is particularly clear in 
regard to those in which are perpetuated, thanks to the 
Apostolic Succession, an episcopate, a priesthood, and then 
a eucharist and a sacrament of penitence. . . . One is then 
obliged to ask what is the nature of that bond which in 
fact continues to exist between those churches and the true 
and only Church of Christ which we identify with the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

The writer goes on to discuss the Protestant theory of 
the sin of disunity. Roman Catholic theologians, he says, 
should carry on a profound study of the theme of the dis- 
unity and unity of Christians and “undertake the discus- 
sion of it in a spirit of understanding and fraternal sym- 
pathy. They will find there, no doubt, the opportunity to 
explain many aspects of the theme and to eliminate certain 
misunderstandings.” Here he referred to the fact that 
the Orthodox Churches did not accept two of the reports 
submitted to the Assembly. Fr. Dumont concluded: “But 
this is on their part only a first contribution in this field 
of study and ecumenical dialogue. . . . We not only will 
follow it with interest but we will be happy to join our 
effort to it.” 
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Spiritual Healing 


The ministry of healing has been “doubly reborn” in the 
last fifty years, writes Canon Roger Lloyd in the Man- 
chester Guardian, Manchester, England, August 4, 1955. 
“Tt has come again through the new medical knowledge of 
drugs and right treatment, and this no doubt is one part 
of the truth into which the Holy Spirit promised to lead 
us. But it has come more directly than that through the 
constant intervention of God to make whole so many of 
those whose state of disease had defeated every resource 
of medical science. The weight of evidence is quite over- 
whelming. . . . 

“It is probable that we are only at the beginning of what 
looks like the mightiest work of God for centuries, for 
those who believe in it most unreservedly are the very 
people who know very well that as yet they cannot make 
sense of it... . It looks as though God's healing work is 
normally done through human beings. . . . The healing of 
the sick in mind is properly the business of the skilled 
specialists, whether clerical or lay.” 

Canon Lloyd thinks that in physical disease the part of 
the non-specialist clergyman is “more often than not... 
to be the instrument which holds together in creative syn- 
thesis the various agencies—doctors, nurses, friends who 
are praying—involved together in the treatment of any 
sick person. ... It is when they work together to dispense 
their different forms of the healing of God that miracles 
start taking place, and the clergyman is often the man who 
can do most to hold them together. But for this a man 
. . . has only to believe.” 


Salaries and Pensions of Episcopal Clergymen 


The Episcopal Church Pension Fund “gives the retired 
and disabled clergy of our Church, and the widows and 
minor orphan children of clergy, larger pensions and 
greater security than any other church pension plan.” So 
states the report to the Protestant Episcopal Triennial 
Convention of the 1955 Joint Commission to Study Clergy 
Pensions and Salaries. 

But clerical salaries are “nothing to be proud of. They 
are, in too many cases, inadequate. The median cash sal- 
ary figure for the whole Church is about $3,600.00... . 
It is in the group comprising one half of our clergy with 
cash income less than $3,600.00 that most of the enforced 
self-denial and real suffering occur. . . . Taking the ten- 
year period 1945-55, the increase in salaries has not kept 
pace with the increased cost of living by a wide margin.” 

An automobile is a necessity for a clergyman particu- 
larly in the mission fields “where usually the smaller 
salaries are paid.” It is estimated that over a twenty-year 
period the cost of running a car is equal to that of buying 
a modern home. The Commission urges, therefore, that 
parish and diocesan officials “relieve the clergyman of this 
burden.” 

When ministers elect to enter Social Security—which 
they are urged to do—the tax must be paid by the indi- 
vidual covered. If parishes wish to help meet this new 
expense it should be done by a direct gift or by an increase 
in salary. 

In the professional salary scale ministers are “far below 
doctors, lawyers, engineers ; way down near the bottom, in 
the honorable company of teachers and social workers: 
actually somewhere below the wages of carpenters but 
slightly above truck drivers.” 


Closely related to this report is that of the Joint Com- 
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mission on Theological Education, from which a few items 
of general interest are excerpted. Although the number 
of clergy has increased faster than has communicant 
strength (13.5 per cent for the clergy and “only 7 per 
cent for the latter”) nevertheless “the numerical shortage 
has actually increased.” This is estimated on the assump- 
tion that “one man can serve three churches of less than 
100 communicants each, and one church of 100-500 com- 
municants, while larger parishes need at least two men.” 


Seminary enrollments were 58 per cent higher in 
1954-55 than in 1951-52. If this growth is continued there 
will be enough parochial clergy but this would not provide 
for non-parochial ministries such as chaplains, teachers in 
seminaries, or parochial clergy in additional churches. 

The difficulty is the “serious lack of financial support 
for missions and small parishes, and many of these cannot 
be filled even when men are free. That situation is both 
the cause and the result of a lack of missionary spirit in 
the Church, both in the donor in the pew, and in the man 
in the pulpit, who is driven by economic forces to leave 
the missions as soon as he is invited elsewhere. . . . The 
problem is crucial. The country continually repopulates 
the city, and any failure of our Church in the country 
must be eventually and inevitably reflected throughout the 
Church everywhere. ... 

“Our communicants continue to constitute only about 
one per cent of the American people. There can be no 
doubt that inadequate clerical leadership, quantitatively 
and qualitatively, is a major factor in this lack of growth.” 

Another item is a tart comment on “inadequate knowl- 
edge of the Bible.” There is “ample basis” for a “wonder 
how men studying for our ministry, well informed in 
biblical criticism, frequently have acquired a great igno- 
rance of the contents of the Bible.” This problem is to be 
studied further in the next triennium. 


Church and Culture 


Dr. Paul J. Tillich, professor-emeritus at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and now at Harvard University, made 
several notable addresses dealing with different aspects of 
the relation of the church to culture in the late spring. 
Addressing the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches on June 8, 1955, Professor Tillich said that 
from the existential point of view (but not the theoretical) 
“faith is the state of being grasped by an ultimate concern 
and God is the name for the content of the concern.” 

The “unconditional” Christian claim is based on “the 
event on which the church is based’’—the fact that “the 
God who is manifest in Jesus the Christ is the true God.” 
The church, therefore, must judge itself as well as the 
world. With this concept of religion the gap between the 
religious and the secular disappears. The “unconditional 
character” of the Christian concern “implies that it refers 
to every moment of our life, to every space and every 
realm.” 

This is true in theory but not in practice. The actual 
estrangement of religion from the rest of life is “the most 
conspicuous proof of man’s fallen state.” Religion as 
“ultimate concern” is “the substance of culture, culture is 
the form of religion. . . . Every religious act, not only in 
organized religion, but also in the most intimate movement 
of the soul, is culturally formed.” 

“The spirit of the predominant movement is the spirit 
of industrial society... .” The spirit of the protest against 
it is “the spirit of the existentialist analysis of man’s actual 
predicament.” As a result of this industrial society God 
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has been “put alongside the world without permission to 
interfere with it, because every interference would disturb 
man’s technical and business calculations. Soon, however, 
He was removed altogether as superfluous and the universe 
was left to man as its master.” Thus, “creativity becomes 
a human quality.” There is no admission of sin or “‘least 
of all, of human sinfulness.” Man is considered to be “in a 
state of progressive fulfillment of his potentialities.” This 
is conceived to be true both of the individual and of the 
community. The “tragic and unescapable character” of 
“conflicts of power in every realization of life... is 
denied.” 

But instead of being the master of himself man has 
become “a cog within a universal machine to which he 
must adapt himself in order not to be smashed by it.” 
The twentieth-century works of art and philosophy are 
“creative expressions of the destructive trends in con- 
temporary culture.’”” Contemporary culture is “the revela- 
tion of man’s predicament, both in the present world and 
in the world universally.” 

Theology must use the profound “existentialist analysis 
of the human predicament .. . in all cultural realms.” 
But it must confront this analysis with “the answer implied 
in the Christian message.” 

“Because the Christian message is the message of sal- 
vation and because salvation means healing, the message 
of healing in every sense of the word is appropriate to our 
situation, This is the reason why movements at the fringe 
of the church, sectarian and evangelistic movements of a 
most primitive and unsound character, have such a great 
success. Anxiety and despair about existence itself induces 
millions of people to look out for any kind of healing that 
promises success. The church cannot take this way” nor 
can “average preaching’ reach the people. 

In its prophetic role the church must listen to “prophetic 
voices outside itself” even if they are hostile to it. But it 
inust also “stand as a guardian against the demonic dis- 
tortions into which they must fall, if they are not grasped 
by that which is the right subject of our ultimate concern. 
This was the fate of the communist movement. The 
church was not sufficiently aware of its function as 
guardian when this movement was still undecided about 
its way. ... The church and culture are within, not along- 
side, each other. And the Kingdom of God includes both 
while transcending both.” 


The World’s Challenge 


A couple of months earlier Dr. Tillich had spoken on 
“The World that Challenges the Gospel” to the Seminary’s 
Conference on the Christian Ministry for College Men. 
The world, he said, is always in a “basic conflict between 
what it is as created and what it is as estranged and 
evil.” This makes the world in all periods ambiguous, 
unable to be defined good or bad, consisting both of 
“structures of destruction and of structures of healing.” 

Seldom has the drive for an answer to life’s meaning 
been stronger than in this age, declared Dr. Tillich, an age 
in which literature, art, poetry, drama, philosophy and 
psychotherapy have displayed a “great wave of self-inter- 
pretation and self-criticism.” 

“This was not so fifty years ago in Europe, or thirty 
years ago in this country. . . . The world felt safe in its 
scientific power—the method of finding truth was 
found. Science guaranteed truth or at least a safe progress 
to truth.” But as an answer to the human question “it was 
a failure.” Neither could an answer be found through 
subjection to fanaticism, to old or new authorities. 


“The technical control of nature could not supply an 
answer to the question of the end. This led either to 
indifference towards the question of meaning or to despair 
—and out of despair came wrong commitments, to ulti- 
mately destructive causes such as nationalism, racialism 
and totalitarianism.” The healing forces are to be found in 
what “the churches stand for—the new reality to which 
they point. Perhaps we should look to the message con- 
cerning this new reality—the good news.” 


“Heal the Sick; Cast Out the Demons” 


Dr. Tillich approached the problem in still a different 
way in his Commencement address at Union on “Heal the 
Sick; Cast Out the Demons” on May 24, 1955. These 
words have been minunderstood to mean only “miracle 
healing, based on magic power and magic self-suggestion.” 
Jesus, however, saw that bodily, mental and spiritual dis- 
eases could not be divorced from each other. 

Ministers must be aware of other ways of healing— 
medical, psychological, or social—but must not substitute 
these for “the message of forgiveness and of a new 
reality.”” It is both mystery and revelation. Only the free 
man can “surrender to the demonic forces which turn his 
freedom into bondage. The gift of freedom is the danger 
of servitude.” Freedom of will means to be able to choose 
between being separated from God and doing His will. 

“Tt may well be that the disease of many churches, 
denominations and congregations is that they try to escape 
disease by cutting off what can produce disease. Every 
minister who is proud of a smoothly running or quickly 
growing church should ask himself whether such a church 
is able to make its members aware of their sickness and 
to give them the courage to accept healing.” 

The minister has no “magic power” with which to heal, 
nor does he have a “monopoly” on healing. Every Christian 
has received the charge to cast out demons; but the min- 
ister stands in his special vocation for the universal power 
given to the church to heal and to cast out demons, and 


“there is no greater thing on earth than to be called to do 
this.” 


The problem of the “urge to security” was discussed 
from the literary angle by Jay Pell in the Summer, 1955, 
issue of Whetstone. 

“The will away from will, the urge to security of our 
regressive modern faced with cosmic catastrophe in the 
terrifying mechanical forest, is the chief reason for the 
‘captive audience’ of the academician-critic, for the cowed 
writer of the popular publishing stables. The attraction, 
as well as the weakness, is the progress of safe conformity, 
the lack of dangerous emotions, of imaginative experiment. 
Yet, these very discarded elements represent the possibility 
of ultimate safety for the frightened man. 

“Having dropped his weapons and run away, he must 
return and retrieve them.” He must “periodically redis- 
cover” the knowledge that “man is the most dangerous 
thing, even in a mechanical forest.”” (Cited in New York 
Times Book Review, August 21, 1955.) 


To Complete the Record 


As most readers probably noted in the newspapers, the 
American Legion in convention at Miami, in October. 
voted to recommend that the United States withdraw from 
Unesco, thus declining to accept the report of its special 
committee which was quoted at some length in this 
Service, October 1. 
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